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Satire should like a polish’d razor keen, 
” Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen —LaDY Monracvr. 
i Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political History. They supply mformation as to the pereon and habits often as te 
the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere,”"—Croker’s New Wuic GUuIvE. 
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THE VISION OF VICTORIA: 





At a time like the present, when every mouth is charged with blarney, 
and every pen is literally reeking, with gammon, in adulation of the young 
lady who fills (or rather not one quarter fills) the British threne, it is an 
ungracious task to present any thirg that may cast gloom over the general 
sunshine that prevails ; but our instructions are (as the lawyers say,) that 
on the night of the day and year aforesaid, fo wrt the day of the Coronation, 
her Majesty was troubled with the night-mare. of which the superb tableau 
on the other side is only a too faithful picture. 

When the millions who had witnessed the pageant of the morning, were 
stretched on their beds, their eye-lids closed, and their nostrils expanded in 
sleep, when no sound could be heard, save the muffled grunt of a thousand 
throats, or the shriller snore of mvriads of noses, Victoria was also stretch- 
ed upon her regal palliass. Put the bed of royalty is not all of the best 
roose, and it is not the best filled ticking that is always the softest. 

On the night of the Coronation her Majesty wes troubled with a vision, 
in which, after the fashion of the ghosts in ‘ Richard the Third,’ a wild 
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SOULT AND WELLINGITON. 


A blackguard hack of the Quarterly Review has been endeavour 
make a dirty pound or two, by stirring up with the long 
Soult, the lion of all the distinguished foreigners at present in the met 
polis. The object of the fellow in the Quarterly, is to create a taticonoes 
feeling in the mind of Soult against Wellington, and to set these two ie 
rival heroes, in a position of hostility towards each other, which their old 
age must render painful to themselves, as actors, and to the public, a 
lookers-on, ridiculous. It is to be hoped that the venerable old co 
will not be hurried or worried into a flare-up, for the gratification 
hireling slanderer, like him of the Quarterly. 

One of the other papers declare that there is no fear of any ill fee] 
between the two veterans, for that th»y both met the other evening in the 
most friendly manner at the Queen’s Concert. Why how the devil should 
they meet, but in a friendly way? Could any one be noodle enough to 
suppose that they would begin a turn-up in the presence of the Queen, o; 
that they would carry the animosities of the battle field, into the poner, 
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flame of blue and green fire ushered to her bed side the shade of some of|room of royalty? Could it be supposed that they would have fallen ty 


her predecessors. 
The reader will recognize, in the frightful tableaz before him, the por- 


traits of Queen Charlotte, George the Third, George the Fourth, and Charles 
the First, all exhorting Victoria to remember the Coronation oaths which 
she has just taken 

How far those illustrious sinners observed the oath in question it is not 
for us at this late period to point out; but we may presume their shades 
have some reason to be disturbed, or they would not be standing in the 
situation in which our artist has placed them. 

Were we the historians of the reigns of the monarchs named, a few sen- 
tences would dispatch the whole quartett of sovereigns :-— 

Charlotte was ill-tempered and snuffy. 

George the Third was mad and obstinate 

George the Fourth was extravagant and filthy. 

While Charles the First was relieved of an article which he never knew 
how to use—his head. 

Such would be the brief history of the individuals whose effigies impart 
a fearful interest to our first page, and in bringing the heads of the whole 
four to our own block, we have only done what might have been done with 
advantage many years earlier. We do not for one moment suppose that 
there could have been a necessity for warning the illustrious little lady, 
whose head was last week turned into a little red velvet pincushion, of the 
importance of keeping strictly the Coronation Oath, as she will certainly 
act up to it with her accustomed sincerity. ‘The vision may, however, have 


ment to those who choose to abuse the sacred trust reposed in them. 








THE DUKE OF SUSSEX AND HIS PARTY. 


We perceive that the Duke of Sussex, who is not overburdened with 
eash, intends celebrating the coronation, to the full extent of his means— | 


but we hope no more. | 


It is with a mingled feeling of respect and affection that we make this | 
touching observation, for we should be sorry indeed to see the Duke of, 
Sussex galloping over the beadle—or in other words, overrunaing the | 


constable. 

Our reason for calling attention to the fact is simply this:—We have | 
seen a paragraph stating that the Duke of Sussex intends Aeeping his 
apar'ments just as they were on the occasion of his recent enter(iainment. 
Great heaven! Can it be possible that the Duke’s goods are continual 
jeopardy, and that it is an efiort to keep them together during the present 


i 


time. 

Are we to understand likewise. that the confectionary which was not 
eaten, the pie which was not cut, the tartlet which was not tasted, are all 
being husbanded for the next entertainment given by his Royal Highness ? 


Oh, no! we can not. we will not velieve it! 

We know that malignity set ramvurs in circulation, that when each guest | 
cut into a new article of confecticnary, the roval Duke “ looked daggers, 
though he used none.’’ We disclaim as a vile falsehood the report that his | 
Royal Highness sneeringly refused to cut a pound-cake to which Loid Mel- 
bourne took a fancy. But in spite of our full sense of the falsehood of | 
these cruel aspersions, we do sincerely believe that while the country | 
behaves as shabbily as it does to the Duke of Sussex, he is not in a situa- 
tion to give parties to any one, and we regret that a mistaken liberality 
ld have hurried him into it. 


. 
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been serviceable, as a terrible example of the consequences of bad eons 
' 


blackguarding each other before the gentle Victoria? We hope that the 
jolly old dogs of war will show by their cordiality, how utterly they defy 
the evil machinations of the man wot writes in the Quarterly. — —— 


COWAN’S CROWN. 

This magnificent piece of rubbish worn at the late city farce, has been ex- 
hibited during the week toa select number of the city aristocracy, at the house 
of the maker—Harrison the tin-pot maker of tottenham Court Road, at the 
sign of the Little Dust-pan. 

Itis exceeding plain and elegant, being much more costly than Cowan's 
own private hat, which has been broken up and parted with as old beaver, 

‘The thickness of Cowan’s head renders it necessary that the crown should 
be very easy, and from it’s size it is supposed that it will weigh at least 4olbs. 
with the head in it ; the lead of which gives of course great a:iditional! tonage. 

It is composed of hoops of tin, enclosing a saucepan of bright copper, the 
hoops are completely covered with precious specimens of lacker work, and the 
handle of the saucepan which juts out like a pigtail behind, is thickly studde 
with small bright headed tacks, and has a mch brass curtain or cloak pin at 
the end of it. 

‘The pot has on it’s centre brass ornaments; the rim being clustered with 
steel buttons, and ornamented with brass knobs equally rich. 

In the front of the saucepan which is at the back of the head, is the enor- 
mous paste buckle once worn by the chivalrous Waithman, but now destined 
to adore the head of the redoubtable Cowan. 

Beneath this im the circular rim, is an immense oblong flint stone. There 
are many other precious ornaments, and several clusters of small tacks. ‘The 
lower part of the crown is surrounded with cat skin. 

It is upon the whole a most gaudy and lumbering affair, and speaks volumes 
of the taste of those who put it together. ‘lhere are also to be seen at the 
Little Dust-pan, the coronets of the aldermen; they are very curious, but of 


course not equal to the cockney diadem. ‘They consist chiefly of tin saucepans. 
|the rank and degree of the wearer being ingeniously marked by the length 0: 


the handle. 

‘he anointing spoon ts also to be seen at the Little Dust-pan. It consist of 
a common kitchen baster, very highly polished, and a handle brought down 
into strong relief with mountings of dead pewter. ‘he sceptre used in the 
ceremony, consists of a bar of block tin, violently polished. 


Hhe first offering is also to be seen at the Little Dust-pan. It consists of 


| piece of unmanutactured zinc, and exacted the unqualified admiration of the 


very distinguished visitors who attended on the occasion, ‘The whole is now 
deposited in the city wine cellar, and numerous parties who have applied 


‘see it. are now referred tothe city butler, whose invariable answer is, that the 


applicants may go to the place proverbial, for the heat of it’s atmosphere. 


BREVITILS 


Cambridgeana No 3 
On the day of the coronation Cambridge was more facetious than usual, 
and at the evening party at the Duchess of Gloucester’s, he was the lite and soul 
of the company. ‘the late lamented Mr. Sloman of Astleys, used to take4 
pride in singing four comic songs at his annual benefit, but upon the occasion 


. . ° ‘7 . ‘ . . ee { 
|of the Duchess of Gloucester’s party, Cambridge expressed his willingnes' 0 
‘sing half-a-dozen. 


One of his jokes took remarkably well, and would have been excellent if be 
had not run it so repeatedly—It was to this effect— / 

‘* Why is my watch like the outside of my feather bed?” enquired the Duke 
of every one in the room, holding up his watch to the ear of the party. be: 
cause it’s ticking,” was his triumphant answer. ‘This joke was particularly’ : 
of place when brought under the notice of the foreign ambassadors, who neve 
theless laughed at it with much urbanity. 
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Natural Magic 


14 is a remarkable fact, that Her Majesty’s carriage became stationary for a 
few minutes at the State Paper Office. It certainly is somewhat singular 


hat proximity to the Paper Office should have made the carriage stationary, 
sven for an instant, but such was actually the fact, if we may believe the con- 


wrring statements of all the newspapers. 
Marshal Soult‘s Carriage 


The carriage of Marshal Soult is declared to have been more chaste than 
that of any other foreign attendant, at the recent ceremonial. Perhaps its 
being the most chaste, (chased) accounts for its being the most run after. 

Thickness but not Depth 

The papers compare the appearance of the crowd, on Thursday last, to a 
ya of heads. A sea comprised of such heads as those of the grown-up babies, 
sho congregated on the occasion of the late raree-show, must be a very shal- 
iow one. 


—_—_ 





THE LORD MAYOR IN THE ABBEY 








It was rather too bad to put poor Lady Cowan among the Peeresses at the Corona- 
tion, It must have been as disagreeable to the Lady Mayoress, as it was to the aris- 
cratic dames amongst whom. she was so unceremoniously thrust 


We understand that Lady Cowan was so annoyed by the quizzing of her neighbours | 


hat she once or twice attempted to leave the Abbey in a huff. 
Sir John, who was put among the judges, proved himself to be as good a judge as 


mnvone there, by making use of his time to solicit orders from those who had not | 


vet made arrangements about the illumination of the evening. 


It is said that in the interval between the arrival of the company and the com- | 


nencement of the ceremony, he obtained customers for no less than 20,000 lamps, at 
&, 6d. a dozen. 


—————————— 


THE ROYAL ACCIDENT 


a -neeesee 


— 


Opposite Marlborough house, it will be remembered, a halt was made, 
owing to an accident to some of the harness of the state earriage. Her 
Majesty called out to the coachman to know what was the matter. 
dd Jack, your Majesty,” replied the man, “ has gone and kicked his leg 
wer one of the traces, and broke it. 
tolong.” “ Indeed!” replied the Queen, with considerable sweetness of | 
axpression, and a smile of remarkable latitude. “I shall begin to doubt | 
the loyalty of old Jack, if he thinks the reign too long already.” The | 
tate coachman was so convulsed with laughter at the wit of his mistress | 
hat a terrific tap from gold-stick in waiting was required to restore him to | 
iproper degree of seriousness, 


— 





THE CORONATION 1N VERSE 


| 
All our contemporaries have chosen the common-place language of prose to | 
tail the proceedings at the Coronation ; but we consider poetry much more | 
efitting the interesting ceremony. We have, therefore, set the whole set-out 
wthe well-known 
Air.—! Let us haste to Aelvan Grove ’ 
Let us haste unto the park, 


Cambridge snoring in a nap, 


* ite} 


| Gardens. 
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THE QUEEN'S JOKE 





The papers have chronicled, as a portion of the solemn ceremony of the 
Coronation, that acertain nobleman in endeavouring to ascend the steps of 
the throne to kiss the Queen’s hand, stumbled and fumbled until heregularig 

| fell on the floor, looking like a bundle of red velvet and ermine. 

| The condescension with which her Majesty picked him up, has been duly 
| recorded, but a joke whispered by the Queen to the Archbishop of Canter- 
| bury, has never met the public eye. 

“Who is that?’’ asked the Queen, sotto voce. 

| “ Lord Rolle,’ replied Canterbury. 

| “ Lord! how he rolls !” was the arch reply of the Queen to the Arch- 
| bishop, who was compelled to hide in his lawn sleeve the risibility to which 
he was excited by the well timed wit of his royal mistress. 


| ' mi 
| THE SWORD OP STATE. 
| = 

| 





The extraordinary proceeding of Her Majesty with respect to the Sword of 
State, at the recent awful ceremony has excited a great sensation in the public 
mind, 

It appears that she had no sooner got it within her grasp, than she obtained 
_a loan of five pounds upon it, from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
| To say nothing of the indecency of turning Westminster Abbey into ; 
pawnbroker’s shop, was it not highly degratory to the sacred office of the hea¢ 


’ 
’ 


|of the church, to encourage Victoria in pledging a part of the Regalia, the 


? 
} 
i 


| moment it became, by being placed in her hands, at her own disposal. 

| The conduct of Lord Melbourne, on this occasion, cannot be too Iighly 
‘commended. Immediately on his discovering that his royal mistress had ir 
| discretely put the Sword of State in pawn he proceeded to redeem it, out of 
his own pocket, and had the good sense to hold it in his hands during the 
| remainder of the ceremony, to prevent the possibility of the recurrence of 
| another similar accident. 

It was natural enough on the part of of the Queen, to do the best she 
could, with the State Sword on its being, as she supposed, given to her; but 


H o : ‘the holy man who lent a five-pound note upon it, should have known better 
e got restive, because the rein was | 


than to have made such an advance, upon such an article, at such a moment. 

If Lord Melbourne had not been at hand, and if he had not come forward in 
the spirited manner that he did, the Sword of State would still have heen 
hanging up in the Archbishop’s room, with the degrading appendage of a 
pawnbroker’s ticket tacked on to it. 

The papers have with their customary inclination to gloss over any act 
royalty, endeavoured to make out that the pledging of the sword was a pa 
of the ceremony. Surely it cannot be necessary to impress upon our readers 
that a deliberate act of pawning and taking out of pawn, can be no part of a 


ot 


«¢* 
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| ceremony, which we are taught to believe is purely of a re/igious characte! 


HMEATRICALS. 
Of all the places of entertainment in the metropolis, there is no doubt that 
the cheapest, and most entertaining (for t} is the Surrey Zoological 
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The Royal Victoria as Levy calls it, had on Monday night all the glasses 
cleaned for the foot lights, a circumstance so rare as to attract our notice and 
astonishment. ‘The appearance of the house being worse even than an old 
barn, for there they do try to make the best appearance they can, whilst here 
they try nothing. Mr. Archer could not appear, and afforded fine sport to the 
respectable audience, who would not be satisfied by the substituting another 
piece, till poor Vining had oe to them as men, gentlemen, Englishmen, 
friends and patrons, over and over again ; winding it up with the assertion that 
the dog was also too ill to perform his part. We left after two hours riot, and 
twenty appeals of the manager to his kind patrons. 

What can be the infatuation of the proprietor of White Conduit Gardens, 
that he is blind to the total incompetency of the vulgar Bedford, and his 
equally vulgar family? Is it, that they are cheap ?—-such as these are dear at 
any price. The amusements are worse than ever; and while under the direc- 
tion of such aman who only shines in a penny nuisance, they must be so. 

The proprietor knows nothing of the business of these things, and he 
should get a man of tact and talent, one who has a character at stake, and a 
name to back it! There is room—and there is, we do know, liberality ; 
and this famed cockney resort would be immensely profitable, were things 
done as they ought to be. We will try and wake the energies of our friend 
Breach, to the nght way. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We really are astonished at the boldness of the ‘‘Paul Pry,‘’—he not only peeps in 
every where, but he makes every body as wise as himself. Some, we have no doubt, 
would jamb his head between the door and dvor-post, could they catch him, but he 1s 
too wily for that. 


Oy 





PRITISH AND COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE, PROVI- 
DENT, AND GENERAL TRUST ASSOCIATION, 

PRELIMINARY ADDRESS.—The advantage of Life Aseurance are now 80 well 
understood, and so yenerally acknowledged, that it is unnecessary either to explain its 
wbjects, or to recommend its adoption, ‘There can be no more decisive proof of the 
advance of the system, than the well-known fact, that, although many new offices 
have of late years been established, and none without success, yet the older societies 
have experienced no diminution of their business. The truth is, that the application 
of the principle is capable of indefinite extension, and that as civilization advances, 
aad habits of forethought spread among the people, provident institutions will more 
and more abound, until the leaving a family in destitution will come to be deemed a 
reproach and a crime. 

But Life Assurance, however beneficial, is not the only,nor im all cases, the best 
mode of securing a future provision. For example, it affords no means of providing a 
fund for sickness or old age, for the education or portioning of children, nor for many 
other contingencies in which the accumulated savings of past years are most needed, 
and may be most usefuily applied. ‘There are, indeed, frequent instances, in- which 
an assurance effected in prosperity, so far from benefiting the assured, becomes, with 
a straitened income and increasing wants, a grevious burden, Yet if the policy be 
sold, how great under the present system is the sacrifice exacted. 

But an institution which should should combine with the admitted benefit of Life 
Assurance, the equa!ly certain advantages of a Provident Society generally, which 
would guarantee a future equivalent for a present or continuous payment—and that, 
either ina gross sum or by annuity, and either on the happening ofa particular event, 
or ata period fixed, though deferred—which, in short, would enter into all contracts 
involving the interest of money with the contingency of life, and embrace all cases in 
which the past savings might be made available tothe present exigencies, and which 
would do all this on terms strictly equitable, would be, we hesitate not to say, a 
nationa! blessing. 

That such an institution would be encouraged and even eagerly sought after by the 


A 


public, so s00n asa reasonable confidence had been established, can admit of no doubt, | policy shail be then forteited, 
The attainment of the same objects is at present sought, and imperfectly obtained, by | 'Y the age of the assured, which will, in all cases, be asce 


various means, andthrough different societies, It 1s notorious, for example, that the 
Savings’ Banks are diverted from their original and legitimate purpose, in deposito- 
ries of the surplus wealth of a more opulent class. There is a demand by the public 
for an establishment which would receive and lay out the savings of individuals, and 
return them, when and in such shape as should be deemed most desirable by the 
parties, with a fair proportion of the profit derived from the active employment of | 
them in the meantime in the way of capital, And this demand it is proposed now to 
supply. 

The older Assurance Offices, it is well-known, have many of them realized large | 
accumulations, and this effect has been produced by the joint Operation of large pre- 
miums, and the high, rate of interest formerly obtained for permanent investments. 
Of these causes the latter is the only one by which policy-holders could really 
benefit. The profit derived from the excess of the premium beyond the fair calculation 
of risk was @ positive luss to the assured, when not a participator in the profits, and 
bet @ gain when he was. It is now ascertained and admitted, that the premiums re- 
quired by the older offices, and some indeed by the more recent ones, are unnecessa- 
ray and even exlravaganUy high; and tables have latterly been constructed, founded 
on more accurate data, and on the experience of 1ong established societies, very | 
materialiy reducing the annual payment required. It may-by assumed, that the sys- | 
tem of annually taxing the assured for the swelling of an accumulation fund, will not | 
long maintain the favour of the public; and that, eventually, the just principle of | 
apportioning the premiums more nearly tothe risk, must and will prevail, 

{he other source of profit, viz.,the investment of accumulated funds, has of late 
been greatly narrowed. Most of the offiees are confined bv their deeds of settlement | 
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to investments in government or real securities in Great Britain; and the Price 
consols upon an average of five years past, and the current rate of the mortgage ini: : 
rest, which i¢ always m proportion thereto, demonstrate that great profits are no; “4 
be hoped for from such mode of employing money. Intruth, the Govetnment Stacks 
of this country have ceased to offer any advantage for permanent investment, and z 
accumulations of capital which are daily made, must and du seek other channel, of 
beneficial employment, 

Fortunately, there are many of these open which combine the security requisite for 
confidence, with the profitable return essential to success, The purchase of rever. 
sionary interests, and other operations of a like nature, have been found by experience 
to bea very lucrative application of capital, And the advance of money on debenture, 
in aid of well-conducted undertakings in actual operation, such as the great lines of 
railway now intersecting the country, offe1s an equally safe and profitable investmen 
Again, of the vast and fertile colonial possessions of Great Britain, there are many 
which wait only the wonder-working hand of capital for the development of incaley. 
lable wealth ; and no impartial person will deny that loans to the distinguished 
associations formed for such objects, may not only be made with safety and advantage 
but arealready objects of eager competition. j 

There is yet another matter in which thecitizens of the United States have set Us an 
example well worthy of imitation. The inconvenience and embarrassment experience 
by individuals in the administration of trusts, has occasioned a very general repuy. 
nance to the accepting of duties at once irksome and unprofitable, and even where they 
are accepted ; such, too frequently, is the incompetence or inattention of the parties 
selected, that serious loss, as well to the estate as tothe administrator, is become ay 
ordinary occurrence. 

When large properties are concerned, it has been usual to provide against these 
objections, by nominating, a6 executor or trustee, some competent and trust-worthy 
person, compensating the services required and rendered by legacy, conunission, or 
other remuneration. But it i8 obvious that in no individuals, however responsible, 
can the same entire confidence be reposed, as in an associated body which offers the 
pledge of its public character, the separate responsibility of its members, and the gua. 
rantee of a large subsisting capital: and it is proposed that, in imitation of various 
similar establishments of high and established reputation in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, New Jersey, and elsewhere, the association sha.l, for a reasonable commission, 
receive and execute trusts of accumulation, payable to minors on their coming of age, 
trusts for the benefit of females in their own right, executorships and fiduciary inte. 
rests' generally, committed to it by individuals, courts, or corporate bodies. The mode 
by which this may be detailed hereafter ; and it is unnecessary for the present to say 
more than that, however novel the suggestion may appear to the English public, the 
practicability and advantages of the system are no longer problematical, having beea 
tested and demonstrated by experience, 

The Association, of which the above sketch is submitted to the public, will, it is be. 
lie ved, be honoured by the patronage of many high and distinguished individuals; 
and asthe object of its formation is not merely that of lucrative speculation tothe 
proprietors, but the conferring of a general henefit, it is intended that a poruon of 
whatever surplus may remain after a dividend of eight per cent, to the proprietors and 
policy holders, shall be employed at the discretion vf tne Board of Directors, tn the 
promotion of national objecjs, armt more particularly in aiding the emigration of 
labourers to the British Settlements in North America, or Australia, 

It is conceived, that thus a boon will be conferred on the mother-country, and,on 
Ireland more especially, in relieving it of a surplus population ; and that advantage 
will, at the some time, accrue to the Company itself, in aiding the resources of the 
colonists, and thereby giving additional value to the securities in which a portion ol 
‘ts own capital will be inyested. 

Full particulars will shortiy be published, in which the Rates and Tables of the 
Association wiil be inserted, which have been calculated with great care by an emi- 
nent and experienced actuary. Every facility, consistent with the prudent manage. 
ment of the Lustitution, will be afforded to parties contracting with the Company. th 
cases of dispute, recourse will be had, net to the Courts of Law, but to an equitable 
arbitration. The assignments of policies will be recognised, and entered upon the 
books. Policies forfeited by the omission to pay the premium at the appointed time, 
will be renewed on moderate and equitable terms; nor, unless where the omresion 
shall appear to have been intentionai, will the usual condition be exacted, that the 
In the settlement of claims, no question can arise ae 
rtained betore the issuing 0 
ihe policy, and be admitted in the mstrumeut itseif;' and atl other improvements, 
which experlence Or a sepse of justicé has sugvested, will be unhesitatingly adopted. 

Solicitors and others will find this Office an eligible one for the assurance of lives 
lor short terms, by way of collateral security ; the tables, having been so constructed 
as to make the premiums ptyable on lives ranging frog. twenty-five to torty iol 
which the class of borrowers generaily consists), as low as the fair caloulaton o 
return will permit, 

Of-course, in the management of an Institution embracing so wide & tield of opers 


tiotis, much will depend on the choice of Directors. It_is believed, that on this 
ground the public will have no cause to withhold.its entire confidence : 
stitution of the Association wiil be carefully settled, so as to ensure, 4s far ao nay be, 
a succession of abie and responsible Governors, 


and the con- 


‘ . . ‘ . i. “g.* . ‘Tt rye . . és 
lhe Capital of the Company will consist of One Million, in Ten Thousand She 


f One Hundred Pounds each, 2 considerable portion of which will be paid up. 
A Charter will be applied for, 0: an Act of Parliament, limiting the lability a 
and giv ing the requisite power of acting # 
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